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MY WIFE’S PRAYER-BOOK. 


I wap been settled in Johnsonville some ten years 
as a merchant, when, as I sat one morning quietly 
reading the paper in my counting-house, the follow- 
ing advertisement met my eye: ‘One thousand 
dollars’ reward will be paid to any person who can 
give precise information as to how the late James 
Smithson met his death on board the William 
Curtis, on the night of the 23d of August 1854. 
Address, Jacob Sharper, Esq. 246 Fulton Street, 
New York’ 

You will wonder why this should make me turn 
pale and sick, but it did, and for this reason. I 
knew the late James Smithson. I was his fellow- 
passenger on board the William Curtis, and I was 
one of the persons who last saw him alive. We 
were coming from England—I to make my fortune, 
he to return to his native land ; and I had felt for 
him an instinctive repugnance that I took little pains 
to conceal. He was a big, burly, bullying Yankee, 
who had made a fortune, and was now spending it 
and boasting of it after the manner of the worst 
specimens of his tribe. He disliked me as cordially 
as I detested him ; and being the only two cabin 
passengers, we necessarily rubbed against one 
another to an extent almost unbearable. 

I remember one day after dinner we were sitting 
in sulky silence over our grog, when a sudden lurch 
of the vessel sent the scalding fluid out of my 
glass all over his dress. 

‘Curse you,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you awkward fool— 
what are you doing? Can't you hit out like a 
man, if you want to vent your spleen, and not 
throw boiling-water over me like a dangerous 
idiot?’ 

I had already begun to explain, but I was silent 
for a little after this attack, and then merely said : 
‘There was no intention to insult or vent spleen ; 
the occurrence was purely accidental.’ 

‘Hang accidents! I’ve found accidents happen 
very conveniently sometimes ; and you shall pay 
for this as soon as ever we’re out of this accursed 
tub. If you are a man—which I doubt—you shall 
give me a meeting for this, I promise you; and Ill 


try whether you can handle the knife as well as 
you can throw glasses, you cowardly Britisher. 

‘If you use such language to me, I’11l’—— 

‘Throw another—won’t you? you plucky 
Bantam, 

I was maddened beyond all endurance, and I 
rushed at him and struck him full in the face as 
he stood up. 


He fell, and as he rose up, drew out his revolver - 


and shot at me. I stooped down, and the ball 
shattered the swing-compass in the skylight ; ina 
moment, he fired again, and this time grazed me on 
the shoulder. I ran at him ; and the steward and 
the captain having by this time arrived, the pistol 
was taken from him. 

‘Curse you—you shall remember this. I'll put 
a pea into you yet, my chicken, I will’ 

I explained the circumstances ; and the captain 
at once said that unless we would give our words 
not to attempt a renewal of the dispute in any 
way, he would put us both in our cabins under 
lock and key. 

After some little demur, we agreed to this. 

‘If you want to fight, gentlemen, I’ve no objection 
in life—very happy to see you—but not on board my 
ship. I’ll take you on shore in the first boat, and 
undertake to bury either or both of you decently, 
if you fall; but you don’t fight on my ship if I 
know it! 

I went to my state-room, and turned in, and 
determined that I would never again speak to such 
a brute. In the morning, I saw the captain at 
breakfast, and he cautioned me in a friendly way 
against Smithson. 

‘Mind what you’re about; don’t give him a 
chance. He’d think no more of dropping you over- 
board, or putting a knife into you, than I do of 
cutting this bread. Don’t go too near the rail, and 
see that there’s a bit of rope over the side, if you 
go forward ; and if you do find yourself a mile 
away over the quarter some fine night, don’t say 
I didn’t warn you.—Clear away, steward.’ 

‘ Mr Smithson hasn’t sat down yet, sir. 

‘ Never mind ; he’s sulking perhaps. Clear away.’ 

I went on deck; and came down again at 
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dinner-time. We were all seated—that is, the 
chief officer, the captain, and myself—when we 
missed Smithson. 

‘Call Mr Smithson, steward. We mustn’t spoil 
our dinner with his sulks.’ 

The steward opened his door, and came back. 
* He’s not there, sir.’ 

‘Not there! Where the devil is he, then? Has 
ney seen him this morning?’ 

nquiry was made, and no one knew anything 
about him. The man at the wheel had seen him 
go forward at about eight bells, but no one had 
set eyes on him since. 

‘Where the devil can he be?’ said the captai 
‘He must be in the ship; unless you took my 
hint the wrong way, and put him out of the way, 

oungster.’ 
. ‘I can assure you, I never left my room until 
breakfast-time this morning, captain’ 

In a further search, we failed to find any traces 
of the missing man except one. A large brass 
belaying-pin was discovered jammed between the 
iron that supported the star forechains and 
the vessel’s side. It must have been thrown over- 
board, and by one of those mysterious chances 
that sometimes occur, lodged itself there. It could 
not have been put there, for the man who saw it 
could not reach it without the assistance of two 
others. It was brought on deck, taken to the 
cabin, and examined. Nothing was found on it: 
it was as clean as if it had never left the rack. 
Where did it come from? It was soon found to 
be one of the spare pins round the foremast rail. 
The two things looked like foul-play. I could 
not deny it. e steward remembered that Mr 
Smithson drank a good deal after I left the cabin 
the night before ; and the man at the wheel thought 
he seemed a little unsteady, but he lost sight of 
him as he went forward. 

The entries were made in the log; and life went 
on in its old course, except that I was 
with a suspicion and mistrust that made me envy 
the victim or suicide who calmly slept in the sea 


beneath me. 

The voyage ended, the whole story was laid 
before the authorities at New York ; and, after a 
merely formal examination, I was told that there 
was no evidence against me; and as I left the 
place, I made a vow that I would never willingly 
set foot in it again. 

It is no wonder, then, that, knowing all this, 
I should be startled to see the advertisement. It 
had for me the horrible fascination of the snake. 
I knew that out of it would spring misery and 
trouble unending, and yet I could not take my 
eyes off it. The ten years’ interval shrunk uP 
into a dream-time, and the feeling was as if I h 
but that moment heard the steward’s voice: ‘He’s 
not there, sir’ It upset me for the day. I could 
do nothing. I tried to write—to read. Wherever 
I went or whatever I did, I heard the words in my 
ear: ‘He’s not there, sir, 

The next day, my presentiments of evil were 
stronger than ever; I seemed pressed upon by a 
weight under which I could scarcely crawl I 
could see nothing but a dull leaden hue on every 
object, and hear through every sound: ‘He’s not 


there, sir’ I knew myself as innocent of his death 
as if I _ never seen him; but that unhappy 
uarrel t would again point suspicion to me. 
dnd all the disgrace and. misery of a public trial 
would fall upon me. 


I had not long to wait the fulfilment of my 
phetic feelings. About a fortnight after the Sate 
of the advertisement, I was waited un by an ex- 
tremely polite person, who said: ‘I have called to 
settle this little account of Messrs Wilson Brothers. 
Will you give me a receipt ?” 

I sat at the desk, wrote out the receipt, and 
signed it; he looked over my shoulder all the 
time. When I had turned the line under my 
name, and put the dot at the end, he touched me 
on the shoulder, and said: ‘I thought so. I arrest 
re the murder of James Smithson.’ 

am’ 


‘You know I shall have to repeat all you say, so 
don’t say anything —How’s business in one parts ? 
They ’re rather dull in New York’ 

I was stunned ; I made no answer. 

‘How will you go? Quietly, I suppose—most 
gentlemen do, but just as you please ;’ and he 
pulled out of his pocket a pair of handcuffs, and 
opened his coat to shew the butt of his revolver. 
‘It’s much pleasanter travelling without these. 

‘Yes, yes; I’ll go quietly enough, only I want 
an hour or two to arrange my affairs here.’ 

‘Oh, certainly ; only you must pay the excess 
fare—Uncle Sam doesn’t allow express fares on 
these occasions. I see I can trust you; and mind 
I leave my reputation with you. I will call for 
you for the five o’clock express. You can settle 
your affairs, and look over your pa’ and I’ll go 
— 7 your town. Don’t forget five o’clock ;’ and 

eit. 

The blow had fallen: I was hit. All the little 
wealth I had collected was to go to defend my life. 
I called on my solicitor, and told him about it. 

‘ Awkward, very, for you were a rising man—a 
very rising man,’ 

*T am as innocent ’ —— 

‘Oh, of course, my dear fellow ; everybody is. 
But I’m thinking how we’d best administer the 
estate for you. If it gets wind, you ’ll have more 
difficulty in getting in your money. What’s the 
amount out—twenty thousand dollars ?” 

‘ About that—say twenty-two.’ 

‘Well, sell them. I’ll find you a buyer for the 
whole concern for, say ten thousand dollars in 
hard cash. You can leave it with me, and I’ll see 
what can be done for you. Come back here at 
four, and I "ll have the papers ready, 

‘Ten thousand ’s er small for twenty-two 
clear surplus.’ 

‘Well, as you like: name your lowest, and Ill 
see what can be done ; only remember, you’ve but 
four hours to do it in, and don’t put it too high. 
To-morrow morning, your surplus will be, as far as 
— of getting it is concerned, very small 


‘Well, get twelve, if you can; if not, ten; and 
let me see you in New York.’ 

‘Right you are: I was going for my recess to 
that very place, and now I'll combine business and 
pleasure.—Call at four, mind.’ 

I went to my lodging-house, and astonished my 
worthy landlady not a little by giving her child a 
rather extravagant present of a necklace, and tell- 
ing her I was going away for a few daye and 
would write to her about my rooms. en I 
wandered wearily back to the office, told the chief 
clerk that I must leave, and had sold the business, 
and would introduce the purchaser that afternoon ; 
and then I sat with my head upon my hands, and 
my elbows on my knees, utterly broken. 
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I was interru a visitor, a big black- 


trick. Go back to the station ; there are six minutes 


whiskered and bearded fellow, dressed like a river- | yet. 


ilot. 

a any me, sir; your name’s Rydon—Gilbert 
on 

‘Yes; what then ?’ 

‘I made so bold, sir,’ he said, drawing his chair 
close to mine, ‘ to tell you I’ve heard about it.’ 

‘Well, what then? How?’ 

‘I was in Lawyer Shepherd’s office when = 
was talking inside, and I heard all you said. e 
carpenters about here use the stuff so green that 
the joints gape wide enough to your finger 
through in a month or so, and I saw you, and 
heard all you said.’ 

‘What, then? Are you come to beg?’ 

‘No ; I’ve come to give you a hint as to how to 
lessen your difficulties, though. You’re going to 
a. ten thousand dollars this afternoon at four ?’ 

‘ es,’ 

‘Well, then, if I were you’—and he drew his 
chair close to mine, and put his hand to his mouth 
and to my ear—‘ I ’d’—— 

What ?” 


Slope !” 

Escape! Yes, I would—I would escape. My 
weariness left me. I would escape. I sprang up, 
= wrung his hand. ‘Good ! Inever thought 
of it,’ 

‘I thought not, by your talk with the lawyer; 
but down in Texas Belew you'd be as sabe as 
possible. You must start at once. I'll give you 
a letter to a brother of mine in Minnesota County, 
Texas: he’ll shew you the ways of the place.’ 

I hurried out with him, went to the solicitor’s, 
and told him. 

‘ The best thing you can do,’ said he ; ‘for though 
you’re innocent, it’s hardly worth while running 
the risk ; and, as this good fellow says, in Texas 

ull be safe ; it will all blow over; and you can 
begin again.’ 

went to the office, got my trunk, and then to 
the railway station with my new friend. It was 
4.30, and the train started at 4.50. It never struck 
me, such was my delight at the idea of escape, to 
inquire what caused this man to take the interest 
in me that he evidently did. I sat in the waiting- 
room listening to him as he dilated on the advan- 
of the course I was taking, and at last he 
said: ‘’Tain’t, you know, as if you were bound by 
any family ties or anything not to go.’ 
‘Bound not to go.’ My mind was made up in 


an instant. and said: ‘ Good- | pa 


bye. I’m much obliged to you for the interest 
you’ve shewn in me, but I can’t go now.’ 

‘Not go! Why, what on earth hinders you? 
Why, it’s darned folly now, with your ticket in 
your hand, and ten minutes’ clear start. “Can't 
go!” Oh, hang it, man, don’t say that’ 

‘No; I pom I'll go back to the office.’ 

‘ But, in the devil’s name, why?’ 

‘Because I am “bound not to go.” I did not 
think at the time about it; but I promised that 
officer-fellow that I’d be there at five, and there I 

Well, lice- 

‘m keeping faith with a poli 
officer! It’s never heard of 

‘Nevertheless, I’ll go back. I should not like 
any man to say he trusted me, and I had 


deceived him wilfully. No, I’ll go back’ 
‘I tell yr man, it’s folly. 


ou’ll repent of it 
ou may lose your life for this fool’s 


‘No; I'll go to the office. The fellow said to me: 
“T’ll trust you; I leave my reputation in your 
hands.” I promised to be there at five o'clock. I 
will be there; so no more of it. There’s a good 
fellow.’ 

‘Well, well, I won’t go till I’ve seen you safe; 
but of all the fools I ever did see’—— 

‘There, that will if I 
owe you ane or your ess, though w. 
you should have shewn I can’t tell.’ 

‘Oh, never mind; I always like to help a fellow 
in distress, if I can 

We went back to the office, to the surprise of my ~ 
late clerks, and went into the inner room. 

Five o’clock struck, and the officer hadn’t come. 

‘I told you so,’ said my new friend. ‘ He won't 
come to time. That lets you off. Here you are 
at five o’clock ; your promise holds good till five, 
and no longer.’ 

I was sorely tempted, it sounded so like the right ; 
but I would not forfeit my self-respect. ‘No; I'll 
wait. The man left his reputation in my hands, 
and he shall not be deceived. When he comes, I 
am here, if I wait till midnight;’ and I sat 
resolutely down. 

‘I tell you what, you shan’t wait another minute ; 
you’re the best fellow I’ve seen any time this thirty 
years: tain’t one man in a milli ion would have 
cared a curse for me and my reputation. You 
have, and you shan’t lose by it.’ 


Suddenly my new friend, while ie , had 
thrown away his wig, whiskers, an Saat aan 
stood before me, the police-officer I had seen in the 
morning! 

I hardly knew whether to be vexed at the trick, 
or thankful I had not fallen into his trap. 

‘You see, sir, I had an idea I could do this kind 
of thing, and I thought I’d try it: but mark me, 
sir, you shan’t suffer if “long-headed Boston” can 
prevent it—Have you a basin handy? I can’t get 

e was imself clean, and tyi is disguise 
in a bundle, called a hackney, oad we went away. 

During the journey by rail, we grew quite 
friendly, and he told me how the matter came to 
be revived. It appeared that, unknown to his 
immediate relatives, Mr Smithson had insured his 
life for a very large amount in favour of his 
brother, before going to Europe ; the policy he had 
put in a box of papers left with his bankers. The 
, on his death, had been looked over by the 
solicitor’s clerk, and no one knowing anything of 
the policy, it had eseaped his careless observation, 
b Being hidden between the parchments of a lease. 
necessary to refer to the papers: the policy was 
found, and a claim made i oe brother on the 
office. The reply was, that there was no evidence 
of James Smithson’s death not being the result 
of his own act: he might have thrown himself 
overboard, and in that case the policy would be 
invalid. 

‘The row with you, said the police-officer, ‘as 
described in the papers at the time, was remem- 
bered, and the advertisement inserted, in the hope 
that some one would remember something to cast 
light upon the subject. You see, it was not of 
much consequence to any one whether he was 
murdered or jumped overboard, till it became a 
question of some thousand dollars on a disputed 
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policy. The brother is, of course, quite willing 
to spend half in securing evidence of his mur 
der, and you can get a good deal of evidence 
of any kind you like for twenty-five thousand 
dollars, so you'll have rather a hard time of it. 
It’s worth, you see, to him about twenty-five 
thousand dollars to see you hanged, and he’ll do it 
if he can, 

I was horror-stricken. The man talked not of 
any question of innocence or guilt, but of questions 
of bought evidence and money. It’s an awful 
position to be in, that some one should gain some 
thousand dollars by your being hanged. 

I need not describe the preliminary examina- 


‘tions, the final commitment, and the rest of the 


modes by which blind Justice fingers her victims 
to discover their quality, before she resolves on 
the final test—trial by jury. I was two months 
awaiting my trial, and all the evidence in my 
favour I could get amounted to nothing. On the 
other side, there was evidence of the quarrel ; and 
last, there was the evidence of two of the crew, 
who, on oath, had testified that they saw myself 
and the murdered man walking on the forecastle, 
and that I struck him with the belaying-pin, and 
then threw him overboard. They accounted for 
their silence at the time, by stating their dislike to 
being mixed up in the affair, and afterwards, by 
their absence from the country ; and they said, it 
was only when they saw the advertisement they 
made up their minds to tell. 

What could I hope for against such witnesses ? 
The steward and captain were missing, or dead, 
and these two shameless fiends had concocted this 
story, under the inducements of the large reward. 
It was clear I was to be the victim of a miserable 
speculation to gain money. 

The day of trial at last came. I was taken into 
court between two turnkeys. The solicitors and 
counsel, in ordinary costume, were laughing and 
talking with one another ; the jurymen were sum- 
moned, and answered to their names; and the 
judge entered, and took his seat, nodding to an 
acquaintance here and there in the court—he, like 
the others, without any distinguishing mark, unless 
his gray hair could be so considered. The spec- 
tators’ gallery was crowded with well-dressed men 
and women, who had come as to a sort of moral 
bull-bait. The counsel for the prosecution, in 
stating his case, dwelt long on the animus shewn in 
the quarrel at dinner, and concluded by calling his 
witnesses. 

The cabin-boy and the chief mate told the story 
of the quarrel ; the man at the wheel told of the 
last time he had seen the deceased alone; and 
then came the two witnesses. 

‘I have to request, your Honour,’ said my 
counsel, ‘that one of these witnesses be ordered 
out of court during the evidence of the other.’ 

The first man was put in the box, and duly 
examined. I remembered his face, and that 
was all. 

He stated that he was on the look-out that 
night, and that, just after ‘eight bells,” he heard 
two men come on to the forecastle. They were 
disputing, and he knew by their voices that it was 
the prisoner and deceased. He was behind the 
sail which stretched across the forecastle, so that, 
though he could be seen as they came up into the 
forecastle, they could not see him when on it. 
The dispute continued some half a minute or so, 
and then the prisoner drew out of his pocket the 


belaying-pin, and struck the deceased over the 
head with it, and as he was falling, pushed him, 
so that he fell overboard. The witness made no 
alarm, it took him so by surprise; and the other 
witness, Patrick Murphy, then came up, and told 
him to hold his row, and they should get a pull 
on the young Britisher, by keeping it quiet. He 
wanted to tell the captain; but Tele said if he 
did, he ’d lose his time, and perhaps get locked up 
as a witness, and get nothing for his trouble. That 
was all he knew. He had not tried to get any- 
thing out of the Britisher: Murphy had told him 
it was better not to try. 

My counsel then rose, and asked him how he 
came to know that I was the other person.— 
Because of the voice, and because at the time the 
moon was shining full on my face, so that he could 
not make any mistake. He was quite sure it was 
the prisoner. 

The next witness was brought in—a pale, red- 
haired, sallow-faced wretch, with very small 
pinkish eyes; white eyelashes; a large, wide, 
straight mouth ; and one of those unpleasant noses 
which look as if some violent blow with a sharp 
instrument had cut it in two, horizontally, just 
above the tip. 

He stated that he was sitting under the over- 
hanging of the forecastle. All the rest of 
the watch were asleep about the deck, except 
himself and the look-out. He saw the prisoner 
and the deceased man come forward, mount 
the forecastle ; and he heard them disputing about 
the row at dinner, and he then went up and looked 
at them from the leach of the forecastle, with the 
look-out. The last witness and he saw the prisoner 
strike the deceased on the head with the brass 
belaying-pin, and then push him overboard. As 
he fell, he heard the splash, and was too much 
surprised for a moment to give the alarm, and cry 
out ; and when he recovered himself, he thought 
it best to say nothing about it. Smithson was 
nothing to him. 

‘Did you pro to e money out o: 
prisoner this secret over him? 

‘I did. Smithson was nothing to me’ 

‘And no considerations of justice induced you 
to give the information ?’ 

‘None. What do I care for justice? If we’d 
have opened our mouths, we should have been 
looked after all the rest of the voyage; and instead 
of having our lark ashore, we should have been 
hanging about this court for a week or two, for a 
paltry dollar a day, or thereabouts. If Justice 
wants me, she must pay me.’ 

‘And during ten years, you have been quite 
silent on this matter ?’ 

‘Yes. I lost sight of the prisoner, and didn’t 
think much about it, for I’ve been south, and on 
the Gold Coast, and we didn’t think so much of 
pas a man under there, as you seem to do up 

ere. 


‘What induced you to come forward now ?’ 

‘I saw the advertisement, and, says I: “ Now, 
that’s something like; one thousand dollars is 
something. Justice is doing it handsome, and nu 
mistake.” 


‘ And to whom did you first give the information?’ 

‘To Mr Sharper, and he promised if the prisoner 
was hanged, as I hope he will be, I and my mate 
should have double the amount,’ 

An irrepressible ery of ‘Shame !’ here rose from 
the body of the court. 
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‘Silence!’ ‘Silence!’ said the ushers. 

‘One more question, your Honour, and I have 
done with one of the vilest beings it has ever been 
my lot to question—Are you, remembering that 
you are on your oath, mg to state that the 
—— was the man who struck the blow? How 

o you know it?’ 

‘I saw him, I tell you, in the bright moonlight 
—it was full moon—as light as day, 

* You can go down, 

‘The officer in charge of the case will see that 
the witnesses do not leave the court until it is 
concluded,’ said the judge. 

The prosecutor’s counsel then restated their case. 
This time, the limping, halting junior was replaced 
by the glib, confident, smiling, and well-to-do 
senior. He went carefully over the facts of the 
case, dwelling minutely on that accursed quarrel : 
he attributed no malice beyond that arising 
from the irritation left by the dispute, and con- 
cluded by asking the ey to remember that, 
though ten long years been passed—though 
the bones of the victim had been strewn by a 
thousand currents on the shores of the world— 
though silence and darkness had covered up this 
deed of violence for all these years—yet, the facts 
were as plain, and the guilt as great, as if the 
ghastly of the murdered man had but that 
moment sunk from their gaze, below the waters, 
with his clenched hands uplifted in silent prayer 
to Justice to avenge his most cowardly and brutal 
murder. 

As he sat down, I felt almost guilty ; I was almost 
convinced that in some horrible moment of frenzy 
I had done this deed without knowing it. 

My counsel rose to reply, and said all he could. 
He dwelt on the long silence, so ill accounted for ; 
on the character of the witnesses ; on my own ; and 
called upon the jury to remember that this tale 
had only leaked out under the inducement of a 
large reward—warning them to remember the 
numbers of cases in which evidence of this kind 
had been finally rebutted and shewn to be false. 
He did what he could ; but I could see, long before 
the judge rose, that I was a doomed man. 

The judge summed up temperately, dispassion- 
ately, until he came to the consideration of the 
lapse of time since the deed, and then, catching the 
infection, he spoke of the impossibility of conceal- 
ing guilt, and went on to eulogise the institutions 
of a country in which Justice was so keen-scented 
for her prey. I heard him in a sort of stupefaction. 
He concluded at last, looking a little ashamed of 
his enthusiasm, and the jury left the court imme- 
diately on his retirement. 

I sat there dreamily looking on at the scene, 
when I suddenly felt conscious that I was an 
object of extreme interest to a very beautiful girl 
in the gallery, immediately over the judge’s seat. 
She was looking at me, and yet not at me, but 
rather looking through me to something beyond, 
My eyes met hers, which were full of tears, and 
broke the spell; she looked another way. I felt 
inexpressibly comforted by her silent sympathy. 
Presently, as I looked, I saw her start, turn pale, 
and fall back in her seat. It was only a moment. 
She suddenly tore—literally tore off her gloves 
—and taking her pencil and tablets, and what 
looked like a prayer-book from her pocket, leaned 
upon the rail in front, and seemed to be making 
some calculations, —_— down figure after figure. 
I watched her in silence for nearly a quarter of an 


hour, and then saw her, as she put away the 
pencil and book, look down at me. A smile of 
triumph lighted "p her face as she breathed out to 
me with her lips the word ‘ Hope.’ 

She struggled through the crowded gallery, filled 
with people who were eating, drinking, and talk- 
ing, as if my trial were an interval in some kind of 
entertainment expressly got up for their amuse- 
ment. She came into the court, and speaking to 
an usher, she was brought to the counsel’s seat. 
She spoke to my counsel, and shewed him her 
tablets and the book. He seemed horror-stricken, 
and said loudly enough for me to hear as I leaned 
over the dockrail: ‘My God! How could I have 
forgotten it! My dear girl, sit still.’ 

The bustle excited general attention, which was 
further increased when a messenger was sent to 
the judge, who soon came into court. 

‘Pray, silence in the court, said the usher. 

‘Your Honour, said my counsel, ‘I have taken 
this most unusual course, because I have this 
moment only received from a witness whom I 
will put into the box, a communication which is 
of the last moment to my unhappy client, the 

risoner at the bar; and T have to that your 
onour will be pleased to summon the jury from 
their room to hear the statement of this witness,’ 

‘A most unusual request, brother, said the 
judge thoughtfully. 

‘I admit it, your Honour ; but the circumstances 
are unusual. I can assure your Honour that the 
testimony of this witness will change the whole 
complexion of the case. If it were in accordance 
with professional etiquette, your Honour, I would 
pledge my word that this is so ; but I throw myself 
on your Honour’s consideration, 

‘We will consult with the judges in the other 
courts, and let you know ;’ and the judge left the 


room. 

What could that girl, who sat so silent and so 
pale, have to do with me? I traced back and 
thought of every face I had seen, but hers was not 
there. I had never seen her before. 

What a weary time it was. Messengers hurried 
to and fro ; my friend, ‘ long-headed Boston,’ every- 
where. First, he came in with a thick quarto 
volume, over which my counsel and his junior and 
the girl looked, and pointing out a certain page, 
seemed quite satisfied and happy ; then he pushed 
up to the neighbourhood of the witness-box a man 
looking like a well-to-do tradesman ; then he came 
again to my counsel, and pointed out this indi- 
vidual, and then again came the cry : ‘ Pray, silence 
in the court,’ as the judge re-entered. 

‘I have consulted with the other judges, and we 
are of opinion that you may, under the circum- 
stances, recall the jury ; but I warn you, in their 
name, that your professional reputation is at stake. 
Will you recall the jury?’ 

*T will, your Honour’ 

The messenger returned with the jury, who, in 
their surprise, looked like men wakened out of 


sleep. 

‘ of the jury,’ said the judge, ‘the 
counsel for the prisoner wishes you to hear a 
witness who has suddenly presented himself? 

‘ Herself, your Honour.’ 

‘ “ Herself ;” who has, in his opinion, most im- 
portant evidence to offer in this matter. You will 
carefully guard against giving it any undue weight, 
coming as it does in the form of a surprise.’ 

‘Call Patrick Murphy,’ said my counsel.—Murphy 
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came in.—‘ Now, you remember you swore you 
saw the prisoner inflict the blow on the dec : 

‘I did. I saw him as clearly as I pod any now. 
It was a — fnll moon, as light as day. I’m 
sure it was the prisoner.’ 

‘There was no one like the prisoner on board 
the ship in form, or height, or dress ?” 

‘No one. Besides, I saw his face, I tell you.’ 

‘Call Phelim O’Curra’—He came. You said 
just now you saw the prisoner inflict the blow on 
the deceased.’ 


‘IT did, sir. I saw him as well as I see him now.’ 

‘ What kind of night was it?’ 

‘Full bright moonlight—as light almost as it 
is now, 

‘ And was there no one you might mistake for 
the prisoner ?” 

*No one,’ 

‘ How many were in the crew ?’ 

‘ Twenty-three, all told’ 

‘And among the twenty-three, there was no one 
at all like the prisoner ?’ 

‘No one. I could swear to him, as I saw his face 
Ye —Call Leo: W 4 

* You can go. mora Warrington. 

The girl im the counsel’s seat rose and went into 
the box. 

‘ ae name is Leonora Warrington ?’ 

Yes. 

‘ What are you?’ 

‘ Teacher at the Brooklyn Female College.’ 

*Do you know the prisoner ?’ 

*No. 

‘Nor the deceased ?’ 

‘ Now, will you state to the jury what you know 
about this matter. 

‘I merely wish to state that the evidence against 
the prisoner seemed to me to turn upon his identity, 
which was established by his having been seen. It 
occurred to me then, that it would be worth while 
to try if it were possible he could be seen; and I 
have made calculations, a copy of which the counsel 
has handed to your Honour. The table in the 
Prayer-book shews that the Paschal full moon, 
by which Easter is determined, fell, in the 

ear 1854, on the 12th of April. The period 
oral full moon and full moon is twenty- 
nine days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes, If, 
then, the full moon fell on April 12, it would fall 
respectively on the 11th of , the 10th of June, 
the 9th of July, and the 8th of August; and the 
new moon occurring at the half of the moon’s 
period of twenty-nine and a half days, it follows, 
that fifteen days after the 8th of August, that is, on 
the 23d of August, it was impossible he could be 
seen as they describe, for there was at that time no 
moon visible.’ 
There was a dead silence while she spoke, and 
about a and then = 

ouse with shouts—people got up and shook 
hands with one another ; my pod sat) comell up to 
me, and shook my hand, and slapped me on the 
back ; and for five minutes it seemed a perfect 
babel—men and women crying and shouting. 

She stood there quite calmly, and when silence 
was restored, the judge said: ‘If I can find out 
who occasioned this uproar in a court of justice, I 
will immediately commit them.’ 

‘ Pray, silence in the court!’ chorussed the mono- 
tonous voices of the ushers. 

‘And beside the book, and the calculations 


which I hold, what other evidence have you of the 
truth of the statement, which we are of course 
unable to deal with ?’ 

‘I have, your Honour,’ interrupted my counsel, 
‘the Nautical Almanac for the year 1854, and you 
will see at once that there was no moon on 

ight, the 23d of August.’ 

Has my learned brother for the prosecution 

‘Yes, your Honour.—Now, mind, witness, you 
a your oath. Do you know the priso ner?” 

*No. 

* Never saw him before ?’ 

‘ Never, till I saw him in the dock to-day. I 
heard of the trial, and I knew the name of Rydon 
well: it was the name of my late father’s oldest 
and dearest friend, and I thought it possible this 
might be his son or a relative.’ 

‘And what is your opinion, now you have seen 
him? Fine-looking fellow for a husband, eh ?’ 

‘Brother Jones, said the judge, ‘you must 
remember this lady is ing to matters of fact. 
Your feelings carry you away. Withdraw the 
question.’ 

‘I will amend it, your Honour.—Do you think 
he is the son of your father’s friend ?’ 

‘I am as sure of it as I could be of anything, if 
the portrait my father had is correct.’ 

«And ou knew nothing of the evidence to be 
brought forward on this trial?’ 

‘No i I came as any other spectator might 
x <r Miss W: d the 

‘You may retire, Mi arrington,’ sai 
judge, ‘ and carry with you the thanks of the court 
and jury for your interference.’ 

She left the court with but one glance of 
sympathy at me. I knew and felt I was safe. She 
had no sooner left the box than the man close to it 
was pushed into it by ‘ long-headed Boston, 

‘ I want to give evidence in the case, your Honour.’ 

‘Swear him, usher,’ said the judge impatiently. 
—‘ Your case is full of surprises, Brother Watson.’ 

‘It is, your Honour; pleasant ones, I hope. 
—Now, my good man, state what you know.’ 

‘T am a jeweller and watchmaker. I believe the 
seal now nging to the watch-chain of Phelim 

seal 


O’Curra is a made for the deceased, before he 
went to Europe.’ 
‘ Will you swear to it?’ 


* Yes, if I may handle it for a second.’ 

O’Curra was brought in, and the moment the 
jeweller touched the seal, the former slunk down 
as if shot. 

‘What are you doing?’ he asked in a voice 
ion. 

is the seal, your Honour, and this is the 
watch—I will take my oath of it at any time,’ said 
the jeweller, as he pulled out the gold repeater I 
had seen a hundred times in poor Smithson’s hand. 

I was acquitted without the jury leaving their 
box; and in a few days I had the satisfaction of 
hearing that the other man had confessed that the 
two ae had committed the murder, Smithson 
being known to have the watch and a - sum 
in notes and gold always about him. en he 
went forward, they had stunned him, rifled his 
pockets, and thrown him overboard. The man’s 
wearing the very watch and seal in court was one 
of those instances, so abundant in the annals of 
criminal life, of men forgetting nothing but the 
me thing necessary to secure their safety. 
lay for days and days down with brain-fever, 
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carefully and faithfully nursed by ‘long-headed 
Boston ;’ and when I woke up to my reason, I 
thought I was madder than ever, and in the land 
of angels, for I saw one seated by my bedside. 
But for her and ‘long-headed Boston,’ I should 
have been left to the tender mercies of the 
lodging-house mistress. How he persuaded her, I 
don’t know, but there she was; and as I grew 
better, she nursed me like a sister ; and bei th 
alone in the world, what wonder that we dri 
nearer and nearer to each other, until at last there 
could be none nearer or dearer. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 


Wuo wrote the words of our national air? who 
composed the music? Mr Chappell and Dr 
Fink now k = ively about the —_ 
mode of cracking these nuts; but so did other 
critics and Dryasdusts in bygone ; and we 
humble lookers-on can only wonder that the 
learned have not yet settled the matter. There 
is not much of the melody, certainly, in quantity, 
seeing that it only touches six notes of the scale ; 
but what notes they are! When five or ten 
thousand voices sing this song together, the effect 
is such, that almost any composer might wish he 
were the producer of such a grand though simple 
ema albeit, there is little to admire in the 
Ww 


About the close of the last century, Mr Carey, 
dfather of Edmund Kean, claimed the honour 
or his father, Mr H Carey, of being the com- 
r of the music, let the writer of the words have 
m who he may. This claim at once raised a 
storm of dissension, for the honour had been 


awarded to Handel, to Purcell, to various com- | 5U™8 


= throughout a of two centuries and a 
; and it seemed a descent in dignity now to 
settle down upon plain Henry Carey as the com- 

. Let us, then, jot down, in chronological 
order, the chief facts and scraps on which 
critics have based their conclusions. 

There is an old manuscript music-book, said to 
have been found among some papers in the church- 
chest of Gayton, No mshire, in which is a 
song beginning : 

God save King Henrie, wheresoever he be ; 

And for Queene Elizabethe now pray wee, 

And all her noble progenye. 

This is supposed to refer to Henry VII. and his 
consort, who were married in 1486. The tune is 
not much like our National Anthem; and the 
words would certainly not fit in with the number of 
bars contained in it. We may therefore dismiss it. 

Next we come to a remark of Mr Froude’s, that 
when the fleet assembled at Portsmouth in 1545, 
the challenge or watch-word was ‘God save the 
King,’ to which the answer was, ‘Long to reign 
over us.’ This does not necessarily imply that 
there was a song in existence containing those 
words ; but it may very well be that a popular 
sentiment was exp in the two loyal wishes, 
and that it was afterwards made use of by the 
writer of the song, whoever he may have been. 

There is’ a broadside sheet, dated 1606, which has 
been brought into the discussion. It contains a 
patriotic song, one verse of which runs thus : 

All countries join with us in love 
To beat down Turk and pope apace ; 


Amidst all joys prepare to die, 

That we may live eternally. 
God save King James, and still pull down 
All those that would annoy his crown ! 


As we know nothing of the music of this very 

r affair, and as the words ‘God save King James’ 
I. ascended the throne in 1603) 
furnish the only claim of this song to any part 
whatever in the inquiry, it need occupy no 
mo foll has been 

e next following year, 1607, made 
the basis of a very lofty claim—that Ben Jonson 
wrote the words, and Dr John Bull composed the 
melody of God save the King. Mr Clark, who 
published a pamphlet concerning the authorship of 
the National Anthem about half a century ago, 
states that he had seen a music-book containing 
God save our noble King; that on the title-page 
was written, ‘Deane Monteage, given to him by his 
father, 1676 ;’ and that this identified the 
tune as not being later than the time of Charles II. 
He then aatieal that Ward, in his Lives of the 

Professors, includes God save the King as 

being among the musical compositions of Dr John 
Bull (one would like to be able to accept this 
authorship, the name is so fitting), a music-teacher 
in the times of JamesI. Mr k then went to 
the records of the Merchant Taylors’ Co y> 
wherein he found that, on July 16, 1607, Ki 
James and Prince Henry dined with the Company ; 
that Ben Jonson the laureate, was consulted 
about a ch suitable to be read before his 
majesty (‘by reason that the Company doubt the 
schoolmaster and scholars be not acquainted with 
such kind of entertainment’) ; and that songs were 
as well as speeches made on the occasion. 
On this slender thread, Mr Clark hangs an 
hypothesis that God save the King was written 
by Ben Jonson, and com by Dr John Bull, 
to celebrate, at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, the escape 
of king and — from the Gunpowder Plot, 
which had occ shortly before. He claims, 
in further support, the two lines, 


Confound their polities ; 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 


as being jally applicable to such a time. Mr 
Clark’s a however, is not now admitted to 
much validity. In the first place, the 
copy of the real God save the King may very 
reasonably have been written at a much later date, 
in a music-book as old as the time of Charles IL, 
or earlier; those who keep manuscript music- 
books will easily understand this. Indeed, Mr 
Hawkins and Mr Chappell, who have both examined 
the book, agree in opinion that this particular tune 
was inscribed in it at some time in the next 
century. In the second place, the only known 
manuscript copy of Dr John Bull’s save the 
King is a melody wholly different from our 
familiar anthem. And in the third oe there is 
no evidence, either that God save King was 
among the songs sung at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
or that Ben Jonson wrote it, even if it was. 
Nobody seems to have taken the reign of Charles 
I. into favour, in connection with the writing and 
composition of the National Anthem, until the 
ublication of a manuscript, which was 
erreted out in the State Paper Office by 


The king and council’s arts ve, 


Hamilton ; it is a song, sup to be of the date 
1645, beginning : 
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God save Charles the King, 
Our yo Roy ; 
Grant him long for to reign 
In peace and joy. 
The Lord that in the heav’ns dwells 
Convert his grace 
All such Achitophels 
From him to chase. 


In 1645, the unfortunate monarch was being 
driven about by Cromwell at Naseby and elsewhere ; 
and such a song as the above was quite befitting 
the pen and tongue of a royalist; but the rhythm 
is obviously unsuited to our well-known tune. 
The quarter of a century during which the easy- 
ing Charles IL. caged tas been made a source 
for some of the theories. Dr Blow wrote a song in 
his honour, commencing : 
God preserve his majesty, 
And ever send 
And confound all his enemies— 


words which lead some persons to think that the 
writer must have been familiar with the sentiments 
and turns of ——— of God save the King, as a 
contemporary if not earlier composition. Beyond 
this, the case but little value. Mr Pinker- 
ton, in his tions of Paris, roundly gives 
Scotland the credit of producing our national tune, 
in the time of Charles i He says: ‘The English 
have always borrowed from Scotland, insomuch 
that the national anthem of God save the King isa 
mere transcript of a Scottish anthem, preserved in 
a collection printed in 1682” Later critics have 
made mince-meat of the evidence on which this 
assertion rests. It appears that there i¢ a book 
of part music, printed at Aberdeen in the above- 
named year, containing a tune bearing some resem- 
blance to the national anthem, but having sixteen 
bars instead of fourteen, and being in the minor 
mode instead of the major ; moreover, the words 
are these : 

Remember, O thou man, thy time is spent ; 

Remember, O thou man, how thou wast dead and 


ne ; 
And'l did what I can ; therefore repent. 


The words are as unfitting as they are wanting in 
intelligibility, to owr notion of God save the King, 
even if the tune would suit. Another theoriser has 
asserted that the original melody for which such 
an eager search has been made, or the basis for it, 
may be found in a Book of Harpsichord Lessons, 
published by Purcell’s widow ; and that in a set 
of sonatas published by Purcell himself, in 1683, 
there is a tune of somewhat similar character. But 
Mr Chappell will not admit the claim ; he says 
there is a little resemblance of the tunes to each 
other, and to the National Anthem, but too little to 
rely upon. 

e unlucky James IT. is put forward by many, 
as the monarch whom God was prayed to save. 
One Dr Campbell, a Jacobite of the last century, 
alleged that God save the King was sung at the 
coronation of this sovereign. Dr Arne and Dr 
Burney were both under the impression that it was 
written and composed in James's reign, for singing 
at his Catholic chapel. A writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine draws attention to a in the 
Life of the Duke of Berwick, son of James : ‘When 
James was seized on by the mob at Faversham, and 
returned to London, in passing through the City to 
go to Whitehall, the people hurried on in crowds 
to see him, crying out “ save the King.”” Of 


course, it was only a Jacobite crowd that could say 
this. At any rate, the cry is accepted as if it were 
known to the populace as one line of a song; and 
the two lines about ‘ politics’ and ‘ knavish tricks’ 
are brought into requisition to support the opinion. 
Dr Burney certainly believed in the Jacobite origin 
of the song; he says he thinks it was written for 
James II. at the time when William of Orange was 
hovering about the court, and that it fell into 
disfavour when William was settled on the throne. 
The Duchess of Perth, in her Memoirs, declared 
that the tune is of French origin ; that it was first 
sung by the ladies of St Cyr to James II. when he 
was in exile ; and that Handel, procuring a copy 
of it, foisted it on the English public as his own. 
But in the first place, Handel never did claim it ; 
and in the second place, the verses given by the 
duchess are utterly unsuitable to the national 
melody; there are ten French lines instead of 
seven, and the syllables are far too many for the 
notes. 

There then comes another Jacobite period under 
review—that of 1715, when the son of the exiled 
James II. made a fruitless attempt to regain his 
royal patrimony. In the Proceedings of the London 
Highland Society, mention is made of an old crystal 
drinking-cup preserved at Fingask Castle, in the 
Carse o’ Gowrie, on which is engraved : 

God save the king, I pray ; 
God bless the king, I pray ; 
God save the king ; 
him 
, and glorious, 
Soon to ver over us; 
God save the king. 
There is also another verse, invoking divine bless- 
ings on the ‘true-born Prince of Wales.’ The 
cup had belonged to a Jacobite family ; and it has 
been supposed that the inscription was written 
about 1720, when James’s son (the first Pretender) 
was regarded as the real king of England by his 
adherents, James himself being dead; and when 
Prince Charles Edward (the Young Pretender) was 
just born. The question left in doubt is, whether 
this inscription might not have been made to 
apply to the date of the second rebellion, 1745. 

n truth, there are numerous songs, in rhythm 
resembling God save the King, which are full of 
Jacobite allusions ; and the advocates of different 
theories have wrangled much as to whether these 
songs are attributable to 1715 or to 1745, the 
days of the ‘ Old’ or of the ‘ Young’ Pretender. In 
the Jacobite Relics of Scotland, there is one called 
The King’s Anthem, in which the third verse runs : 

God bless the Prince, I pray ; 
God bless the Prince, I pray— 
Charlie, I mean ; 
That Scotland we may see 
Freed from vile Presbyt’ry, 
Both George and his Teckie. 
Even so. Amen. 
This and another verse referring to ‘the royal 
pair, both king and queen,’ seem to fit better with 
the earlier than the later of the two dates, or 
perhaps about 1720. Another song, in the same 
collection and the same metre, suits exactly the 
state of matters when, after the death of Queen 
Anne in 1714, the House of Hanover commenced 
a new dynasty in England. It is almost certain 
that the form of words, if not the exact words 
themselves, were known somewhere between 1714 
and 1720, whatever tune they were married to. 
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And now we come to Henry Carey, who is | up old materials, and caused them to put on a new 


believed by the most recent investigators to have 
a better claim to the production of our God save 
the King (or Queen) than anybody else. Carey, 
born in 1663, produced many short ms and 
jeces of music, and died in 1743. He was a 
Jacobite, and is supposed to have written a God 
save the King in connection with the stirring 
events of 1714-20. This he might have done by 
adapting an old song, and then combining it wit 
an adaptation of an old tune, for the germs both 


, of song and tune were to be found earlier. He is 


said to have sung it himself in 1740, at a dinner 
to celebrate the victory of Admiral Vernon ; trans- 
forming ‘James’ to ‘George, ‘soon’ to ‘long,’ and 
‘hopes’ to ‘ hearts.” There is nothing unbelievable 
in this ; men know how to change their politics in 
twenty years. Dr Pepusch altered two notes in 
the first bar, and put the bass which has since 
been so well known. Carey announced at the 
dinner that the song was his, and received much 
applause at the announcement. He might really 
have written and composed it at this time, from 
old materials, without having previously written 
any God save the King partaking of a Jacobite 
flavour. A plea has been put in for him, that as 
he is not known for any good writing, he might 
easily have been equal to the task of producin 
such rhymes as ‘ victorious’ and ‘glorious,’ wit 
* over us,’ or ‘ voice’ with ‘ laws’ and ‘ cause.’ 

The first printed copy known of God save the 
King, decidedly the song we now Ss, Was 
given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1745; ‘a 
song for two voices, as sung at both playhouses.’ 
Dr Arne arranged it for one theatre ; Dr Burney 
for the other. There does not appear to be 
evidence that the song was sung on any stage 
before that year. Arne and Burney were alike 
ignorant of any hand that Carey (who died two 
years before) might have had in it ; they received 


it as a new adaptation of an old Jacobite song. It |: 


was not till later in the century that George S. 
Carey brought forward the facts which connected 
his father with the production of the song, and 
adduced testimony from Dr Harrington and Dr 
Smith to support his view. Thinking he might 
imake something out of it, and hearing that Dibdin 
had been awarded a pension of two hundred pounds 
a year for writing patriotic sea-songs, he tried 
whether King George IIL would do anything for 
the son of the Henry Carey who wrote the most 
loyal of all songs. He applied to a notable at 
court, but was dashed by the reply : ‘ Sir, I do not 
see, because your father was the author of God save 
the King, that the king is under any obligation to 
his son ;’ and so poor Carey gave it up; and hear- 
ing a water-cress ep plying her trade in the 
streets as he plodded on, went home and wrote his 
song of Spring Water-cresses—for he had many 
mouths to fill, and could not afford to be idle. 
What does it all come to, then? The truth 
seems to be, that the germ of the simple melody 
had been used over and over again, altered in those 
numerous ways with which we are so familiar in 
other cases ; or rather, it had grown, and did not 
settle down into its present form till about 1740. 
In like manner the words have grown, or have 
adapted themselves to the peculiar seven-line verse 
which is so characteristic of this song. Of all per- 
sons actually named, Henry Carey seems to be 
most identified with the modern form of words and 
tune ; but everything tends to shew that he used 


ecg His other productions do not denote 
the sort of man who could originate such a song 
as this, either the peculiar rhythm of the seven- 
line stanza, or the very effective series of simply 
forty notes making up the melody. In looking 
over the music in Mr Chappell’s excellent anti- 
quarian ballad-books, it may be traced that the 
first four bars of one of the old versions of God 
save the King, of our modern version, and of 
Mozart’s lovely air, Vedrai Carino, have a certain 
build in common, though differing much in later 
portions of the melody. At any rate, the mate- 
rials were already in existence out of which 
Henry Carey might have put his tune together, 
without any strong infusion of original genius. 
Mr Chappell, Dr Fink (of the Leipsic Musical 
Gazette), and several writers in Notes and Queries, 
pretty well agree in this view—that the tune 
grew up gradually. The words are still more 
easy to explain. ‘Confound their politics,’ and 
‘frustrate their knavish tricks,’ were lines unques- 
tionably in existence, and applicable to several 
political events between 1606 and 1745, either for 
or against the House of Stuart. A little change 
from ‘ James’ to ‘ George’ might easily be made— 
as easily as the change in 1830 from ‘God save 

eat George our King’ to ‘God save our noble 

ing, rendered necessary by the puzzling difficult; 
what to do with the name of ‘ William. Altho 
‘Victoria’ is a good singable name, we have not 
adapted it in the present version ; some one (who 
was it ?) devised ‘ gracious queen’ instead. France, 
Prussia, Germany, all know the tune well. The 
late king of Prussia adopted it as the melody for a 
national song, Heil dir im Siegerkranz—yes, Sieger- 
kranz, that same ‘crown of victory,’ the idea of 
which turns the heads of some kings of Prussia, 
and leads them to bless the sword as the grandest 
of all institutions. 

Many curious attempts have been made to 
‘improve’ this famous song, under the influence of 
temporary bursts of loyalty, in the form of an 
additional verse or two. When the Gentleman's 
Magazine printed the familiar version in 1745 (from 
which our present differs only in a few words and 
a few notes), the words were characterised as having 
‘no merit but their loyalty ;’ and two other verses 
were suggested, which we suppose must possess 
some other quality than loyalty—even though we 
don’t see it. One runs thus : 


Fame, let thy trumpet sound ; 
Tell all the world around, 

Great George is king. 
Tell Rome, and France, and Spain, 
Britannia scorns their chain ; 
All their vile arts are vain : 

Great George is king. 


In the same year, Marshal Wade was dragged into 
the National Anthem, in the true thunder-and- 
lightning style : 

Lord, grant that Marshal Wade 

May, by thy mighty aid, 

Victory bring ; 

May he crush, 

And like a torrent rush, 

Rebellious Scots to crush! 

God save the king. 


When George III. was attacked with one of his 
fits of — Mr Children wrote an additional 
verse to the National Anthem, containing a prayer 
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for the recovery of the afflicted monarch. In 1793, 
when Europe was bristling with war, the Rev. Mr 
Tattersal wrote two additional verses, one of which 
is certainly patriotic, if not poetical : 


y, when duty calls, 
To send their cannon-balls 
O’er ocean’s waves ! 
More than once, at philanthropic and. charitable 
dinners, verses have been tagged on to the National 
Anthem, applicable to the special occasion. George 
Colman wrote a version, suitable for times of peace, 
with a prayer for a continuance of its attendant 
i When Hadfield shot at George III. in 
1800, Sheridan (some say Kelly) promptly wrote 
an additional verse, to be appended to the National 
Anthem at the theatre that evening : 


From every latent foe, 
the assassin’s blow, 

God save the king. 
O’er him, thine arm extend ; 

er, pri and friend : 
God save the king. 
Lastly, an Oxford-man made a Latin God save the 


King about seventy years ago, of which the first 
verse runs thus : 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—HOW THE NEWS WAS 
RECEIVED AT THE HALL. 


Wauen Valentine Blake entered the house to seek 
the messenger with whose evil tidings we are now 
acquainted, he had to pass by the housekeeper’s 
room. As he did so, a wail of subdued agony, 
half-shriek, half-sob, smote upon his ear, so terrible 
in its grief, that, notwithstanding the Rm ps of 
his errand, the tutor opened the door looked 
in. Mrs Ripson sat facing him at her little table, 
with her head buried in her hands, and crying as 

ugh her heart would break. 

‘Hush, hush, woman!’ said he sternly. ‘It is 
your business to mitigate the woe that fallen 
upon this house, not to increase it. If you give 
way to your — thus, how can you hope to 


his mother 


‘He is my boy—my boy,’ cried the housekeeper 
ionately, looki ta him with flashing eyes, 
and he is dead! My beautiful Bentinck, my only 


boy is dead! O Heaven, it is a judgment upon 
me, and I deserve it!—Don’t talk to me, Mr Blake 
don’t listen to what I am saying. But he was 
buried alive, I tell you—buried alive ; and you ask 
me not to en a 

ly true?’ asked Valentine, greatly 


‘Yes, Bentinck is dead” groaned the wretched 
woman ; ‘and I was the only one who loved him ; 
and he loved me too; O yes, my own boy loved 
me dearly, and he was buried alive.’ 


Valentine softly reclosed the door, and went out 
to where the messenger awaited him, and heard his 
tale, which he had not been able to keep altogether 
to himself, as he had been instructed to do. But 
Mrs Woodford was, as usual, in her own room, and 
had not been disturbed, and her husband was still 
asleep By the sofa in the drawing-room. A 
duty, and coins Sees, lay before the tutor, 
but he did not shrink from it for a moment. Fi 
he returned to Evelyn, according to his promise 
and told her all. She was greatly agitated, and 
shed many tears, but almost her first words were : 
‘I will go to my aunt ; she had better hear this 
news from me—at least, I think I can break it to 
her better than Mrs Ripson can.’ 

Valentine nodded grave approval, and took his 
way at once to the drawing-room. If what he had 
to do was not done immediately, it seemed as 
though he could never do it. The Black Squire’s 
slumbers were rarely light of late, and he did not 
hear Valentine enter the room. He was dreaming, 
and his dreams ran upon the favourite topic of his 
waking thoughts. ‘Shut it up, and the price will 
rise,’ muttered he. ‘It will be worth its weight in 
gold, I tell you. The wad, the wad !’—The tutor 
sh his arm.—‘ Hullo, Mr Blake! Why don’t 
you let me sleep? Why don’t she keep on play- 
ing? I certainly am the most unlucky —— 
what ’s the matter? They haven't been and robbed 
the wad-mine, have they ?’ 

‘Your son Bentinck has met with an accident,’ 
said Valentine very gravely. 

‘Has he?’ returned the Squire coldly. ‘I dare- 
say it served him right.’ 

‘He is very sorely hurt; nay, sir, all human 
is useless—he is dead 

t Woodford, who had raised himself upon his 
elbow, as though to get up and be doing, at the 


beginning of the tutor’s speech, sank back upon 
the sofa with a Then Valentine narrated 
briefly the details of the catastrophe that had 


occurred, to which the other listened with scarce a 
word of interruption. When all had been told, 
there was a silence for a minute or so ; and then, in 
a tone very different from his usual dictatorial one, 
but still resolute and firm, Mr Woodford whispered 
hoarsely : ‘ Please to leave me, Mr Blake, and be 
so § as to draw yonder blinds down, 

alentine shut out the twilight accordingly, and 
left the Squire to the gloom and his own kindred 
thoughts. A vehicle had been already sent to fetch 
the y of the dead lad, and there was nothing 
more to be done at present, so the tutor sat in the 
dining-room alone. It seemed as though Dewbank 
Hall could never know cheerfulness any more ; 
but after a little, the door opened and let in the 
sunshine. Evelyn came to tell him that her aunt 
had received the dreadful news with wonderful 
tranquillity. Her state of health had probably 
been of actual advantage to her, rendering her, as 
it did, incapable of any violent emotion. ‘ God’s 
will be done!’ she had said, and bidden her niece 
send Mrs Ripson to her. 

‘Mary seems really more overcome by the sad 
tidings than my aunt herself,’ said Evelyn ; ‘and 
what seems so strange, although it is true they 
were an ill-assorted pair, the loss of her husband 
seems to move her scarcely at all ; she mourns for 
my unhappy cousin as though he were her own 


son. Poor boy—poor boy!’ Here Evelyn herself 
gave way a little, but presently inquired how her 
uncle had borne the news. 
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‘I think he feels it very deeply, said Valentine ; 
‘much more so than he shews, I am sure.—Hark ! 
that is his step upon the stairs. Perhaps he is 
coming down here. 

‘ Dear Uncle Ernest,’ murmured Evelyn, sobbing, 
‘he has been always very, very kind to me.’ 
She rose and waited for him, ready to throw her 
arms about his neck and comfort him all she could ; 
but the footsteps—slower than usual, but not less 
steady and decisive—passed by the dining-room, 
and on to the study. That was the room the 
Black Squire always sought on occasions of import- 
ance or calamity, just as a pious Catholic seeks his 
oratory ; and he went in and locked the door. 
While the rest of the household kept watch through 
that weary night, and listened for the sound of 
wheels, and came out ever and anon to listen for 
them in the damp autumn air, he never stirred ; 
and when at last they heard it, and the carriage 
came, the Squire did but leave his room to look 
upon the ghastly burden which it bore, and then 
returned, without a tear and with a face of stone, 
to his desk and papers. ‘What the law gives her, 
she must now have,’ he muttered ; ‘I might have 
known it would be so. All things conspire against 
me. But not one shilling more, added he bitterly, 
‘shall ever fall to her or hers—not one.’ 

So, writing and re-writing, and tearing up and 
writing again, Ernest Woodford the night, 
underneath the room where his dead son lay ; and 
not until the morning was far advanced, did he put 
his pen aside, and feel secure against his enemy, 

e. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Bentinck Woodford was not buried yet, but the 
news of his death and that of Miles Ripson had 
flown fast and far. With the exception of the 
housekeeper, there was no human being that really 
mourned him. It seemed terrible to some—to 
Parson Wilson especially—that he should have 
been so suddenly cut off—as was only too probable 
(although, rene & to the precaution of Geo: 
Adams, no one suspected the nature of the act in 
which he had been engaged when death had struck 
him),without repentance for his wickednesses. Lucy, 
indeed, was deeply shocked, but with her sorrow 
was mingled, in spite of herself, a certain sense of 
relief: her love for the self-willed lad had never 
been unalloyed with fear, and since she had become 
convinced of the baseness of his intentions, the 
former passion had dwindled to almost nothing, 
and the latter had increased to absolute terror. 
Mr Woodford himself, no doubt, as Valentine had 
said, felt more than he shewed; but he saw in that 
dumb cold face, which death itself had forborne 
as yet to rob of its manly beauty, the failure of his 
own cherished schemes for the future quite as 
much as any present loss. On the fifth day came 
a not unexpected missive from Selina. 

‘Will she mock at my di —— ? thought 
the Squire, staring at the letter with knitted 
brows; ‘or will she venture to condole with me 
upon what has happened?’ He carried it about with 
him half the day, not having the courage to break 
the seal. Something within him seemed to warn 
him against its contents, and at the same time to 
forbid his returning it unread. At last he read it. 
Valentine met him running along the avenue 


him—although he almost touched his garments as 
he went by—than if he had been a tree. Had the 
poor Squire’s mind, unable to relieve itself by 
natural grief, given way under the pressure of his 
calamities? He certainly looked like one who had 
lost his reason. Valentine, seriously afraid of some 
mischance, followed him hastily home, just in time 
to hear him close the door of Mrs Woodford’s 
chamber, and fasten it on the inside. Husband 
and wife scarcely ever met now except at meal- 
times; they had only seen one another once since 
their son’s death; it was in the highest degree 
unlikely, in case of anything important having 
occurred, that the _— should consult her u 
the matter at all. ed, yet not knowing w 
to do, Valentine went to Mrs Ripson’s room to ask 
her opinion. She knew much more about her 
mistress than anybody else, even than Evelyn. The 
housekeeper, looking very comely in her deep mourn- 
ing, for grief had improved her appearance, as it 
sometimes does, b relining it was reading intently 
a bundle of old letters. She was shedding tears, 
but not in her late passionful way, and when she 
looked up, there was a _ upon her face which he 
had never seen before there. He thought it very 
strange, when the boy she had loved so was to be 
buried on the morrow, and at the same time with 
her dead husband ; but his business was too press- 
ing to admit of any remark upon the circumstance. 
He told her what he had just seen, and asked 
whether she could account in any way for her 
master’s conduct. Had he ever been subject to 
any hallucination ? or had anything really occurred 
to make him angry? for the expression of his face 
had not only been wild, but furious. Mrs Ripson 
knew of nothing that could explain the matter— 
absolutely nothing whatever. ere was a dull 
sound of voices in the room above, and Mr Wood- 
ford’s footstep crossed it slowly once or twice, 
‘He is doing no harm, said the housekeeper 
uietly. ‘He is not in one of his tantrums. And 
if he were, it would not much hurt my mistress. 
She was never easily frightened by anything ; and 
past all fear. She 


‘Found what out?’ asked Valentine, while the 
ae at his wife’s door did not cease to 

for her attendant. 

‘O sir, you will know soon enough, returned 
she; ‘but if I go, will you promise me that he 
shall do me no harm? If I stamp on the floor 
thus, will you run up and break in the door—I am 
not to blame; I only did what his wife told me— 
will you promise me, Mr Blake ?” 

‘Yes, yes,’ answered the tutor hastily. ‘I will 
help you, if need be; but make haste; doubtless 
your mistress is ill, and that is why your master 
hook her head, and up-stairs 

ut shook her and wen i 
with a scared face and trembling limbs. 

Mr Woodford was waiting for her, with a search- 
ing look in his black and shining eyes she had 
never seen before. 


towards the house, and taking no more notice of 


‘Go in!’ he said; then closed and locked the door 
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down as usual, but sitting upright without aid from 
cushion or pillow, and staring straight before her. 

‘Never mind her,’ exclaimed the Black Squire 
harshly, as the housekeeper turned mechanically 
tow her mistress— but listen to me. Keep 
your eyes from her, and answer for yourself with- 
out prompting” He placed a letter in her hand, 

‘ and bade her read it, and watched her—while her 
shaking fingers strove to hold it steady—with 
relentless gaze. 

‘Is this true what this woman writes?’ asked he 

ing for breath. ‘Has there been a plot to rob 
oe her rights? Is that dead boy, in yonder 
room, your son? Have you, and my own wife 
here, fixed this blot of shame upon me, that she 
talks of —Speak—curse you—speak !’ 

Mary answered nothing: she knew not what to 
say, because she knew not what her mistress had 
already said. She felt like one put to the question 
that has need of all his fortitude, but yet will not 
betray. 

A voice came from the sofa, clear and stern: 
‘Tell him’ 

* Your mistress has found her voice at last, quoth 
Mr Woodford bitterly ; ‘now find you yours. Lies 
cannot serve you now ; tell the whole truth.’ 

Once more the housekeeper hesitated, and again 
her mistress bade her tell him all—‘ That concerns 
your part, that is, struck in Mr Woodford—‘ your 
mistress shall answer for her own share presently. 
Who set you on to perpetrate this crime ? 

*\t was Dr Warton,’ answered Mary boldly. 

‘No; it was I!’ exclaimed Mrs Woodford—‘I 
alone! She dare not tell you the whole truth ; but 
I dare, Ernest Woodford! Listen! Yonder woman 
is uot to blame, for she had no thought of fraud. 
She only deemed that I, being childless and with- 
out my husband’s love, desired to win it. She 

romised (being with child) that if she bore a boy, 
f should adopt it as my own. She was we 
pleased that her son should be a gentleman, and 
slad enough at the prospect of leaving her brutal 
hhusband’s roof for this, where she could live in 
comfort. Had she borne a gu, she would have 
kept it; and the child which I pretended I was 
to have, but had not, would have been given 
out to have died. But all happened as I wished. 
She bore a son—it was said to be a daughter only 
to avert suspicion—and it was brought here the 
night after its birth by Mrs Ripson the = 
mistress, and afterwards suckled by her daughter- 
in-law, its own mother.’ 

‘And why did you plot this scheme ?’ asked the 
Squire, with his hand pressed to his forehead, and 
speaking in suppressed and husky tones, 

‘For the same reason that I came back to live 
with you as your wife a second time—to be 
revenged upon your sister. If you were anxious 
that no son of hers should inherit your estate, I 
was ten times more so. I have suffered at her 
hands such things, that if I could slay her with a 
word as I sit here, I would not hesitate to speak it.’ 

‘And all these many years you kept this secret 
to yourself, away from me!’ said Mr Woodford 


mi. 

‘ not? You are unjust enough in most 
thin; ‘but an obedient slave to the mere letter of 
the law. Yon note from that vile woman stings 
you now because she speaks of Fraud, and calls you 
Cheat, forsooth. Have you not defrauded me of all 
the kindness that a husband owes his wife? Have 


behind her. His wife was upon the sofa, not lying 


you not cheated me, from first to last, of love, 
respect, protection, and all that is a woman’s due? 
And yet, because she taunts you with an illegal act, 
you el ashamed, humiliated, disgraced.’ 


‘Disgraced, disgraced!’ echoed the wretched 


man. 

‘Tam glad of it, answered she dispassionately : 
‘you know then something now of what I have felt 
far more than half my lifetime—from the moment 
when I became your wife until this day. You 
will never persuade that woman, no, nor persuade 
the world, but that you have been a party to this 
scheme,’ 

‘No, never!’ murmured the unhappy Squire; he 
looked ten years older than he had done an hour 

co; he had sunk into a chair, and sat there with 
his hands drooping before him, as though in man’s 
last stage, a very imbecile. 

‘Look you, Ernest Woodford,’ she went on; ‘I 
might have spared you this; I might have told you 
long ago—I think I should have done so—but for 
one thing. True, I never loved you; but every 
woman has some tenderness for him with whom 
her life is linked, however evilly ; and if you had 
ever shewn one spark of pity for me—if you had 
not wished me dead ’—— 

Her husband raised one hand in feeble depreca- 
tion. 

‘Nay, you lie!’ said she. ‘When, for all you 

knew, I was in the pains of childbirth—when, if 
ever, a man should feel compassion for his wife, 
and wish her well—you wrote my death-doom. 
It is in yonder desk among the papers in the inner 
drawer; you know your own Seateniting look 
at it” 
Ernest Woodford red to his feet, and felt 
his way by chair and table to the place she indicated, 
and there remained, fumbling among the papers, 
like one in the dark. 

At last he found it: it was the little note which 
nearly twenty years ago he had written to Dr 
Warton, and thrust under his wife’s chamber-door: 
‘At all risks, save the boy.’ 

‘If in my woman’s heart one drop of fondness 
had remained for your worthless self, she con- 
tinued, ‘ those words would have frozen it. From 
the moment that I read them, I hated you, only 
less than I hated your sister. When the boy you 
— to be your offspring turned out ’—— 

* My son is lying dead in the next room,’ inter- 
posed the housekeeper suddenly. 

‘True ; I had forgotten, resumed her mistress, 
with a touch of tenderness. ‘ Whenever you have 
been disappointed, Ernest Woodford, I have been 

leased ; and whenever crossed, save by Selina 

urphy, I have been glad at heart. If you were to 
die to-day, I should only not rejoice: it would 
move me less than when, a month ago, poor wretched 
Herbert Warton died of drink,’ 

The Se with his hand in his breast-pocket, 
into which he had thrust the slip of paper, tottered 
to the door without a word. Mary, afraid for him 
rather than of him now—he looked so worn and 
aged—stepped forward to assist him, as he bungled 
with the lock, but he waived her off, and let him- 
self out at last. Step by step, and holding by the 
banisters to keep his footing, he slowly went down- 
stairs. The dining-room door was open, and he 
could see Evelyn standing by the window, looking 
sadly out upon the lawn, all yellowed by the autumn 
leaves. Deep in thought, she did not hear him, and 
he stood gazing at her with a yearning tenderness 
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that would have brought her to him in a mo- 
ment—had she only known—with open arms: 
but almost immediately the loving look 

away, and the same anguish which lined his 
face throughout the recent interview, rm ges its 
place. Heaven only knew what depend = 
whether Evelyn chanced to turn her head 
moment or not. She did not, however; and he 
passed on to his study, and went in. 

After a few minutes, the housekeeper came down 
to the room the tutor was keeping 
watch, according to his promise. ‘ Have you seen 
master ?’ inquired she with anxiety. 

‘Nay,’ he said. ‘I thought he was still with you 
in Mrs Woodford’s room.’ 

‘No, no,’ said she ; ‘he left it some time since— 
and O sir, he took away with him the laudanun 
bottle from my mistress's desk.’ 

Valentine started to his feet, and went at once to 
the study: he knocked, but there was no answer ; 
he tried the door, and it was locked. He ran out 
into the garden, and looked in through the open 
window. The Squire was seated at the desk, with 
his head upon it, resting between his hands. An 
ow ad bottle lay on the floor, beside his chair. 

ore him lay a mass of papers, and his will 
drawn out at length, but unsigned. That was all 
labour in vain now, since the dead have nothing to 
leave. Valentine forced the sash, and broke into 
the room, but he had come too late. Ernest Wood- 
ford had already breathed his last. 


THE DEVIL-FISH. 


THERE are some books that are interesting in 
spite of their subjects; there are others that 
are interesting in spite of themselves—that is, 
although inartistically written, their matter sus- 
tains them. This latter is the case with Carolina 
Sports,* by the Hon. W. Elliott of that Ilk, a Con- 
federate gentleman, who, as a_ sea-fisherman, 
seems scarcely to have had an equal! His writ- 
ing is verbose and newspaper-like, while, at the 
same time, it —- imitates the jerky and 
spasmodic style of Christopher North, which, 
in an author who is not a man of genius, is simply 
intolerable ; but, for all that, Mr Elliott has so 
much to tell which is new and strange, at least to 
English ears, that his book is very welcome. The 
Carolina land-sports included in the volume are 
not worth reading about ; neither as Nimrod nor 
as Ramrod does our author figure in any striking 
manner, but only as Fishing-rod—or, rather, 
standing in the bows of his boat, with one foot 
advanced, and holding a harpoon in his hand, 
should his portrait be taken for posterity, as 
the first man who dared to spear a Devil-fish. 

This is by no means the same terrible creature 
which we that name in pe 
Hugo’s Toilers ; itis nota 
portentous size, with fatal suckers and ravening 
mouth, at whose touch hope flies from the victim, 
no matter what his strength or weapons ; but it is 
sufficiently weird and formidable too. ‘Imagine a 
monster, measuring from sixteen to twenty feet 
across the back, full three feet in depth, having 

werful yet flexible flaps or wings, with which 
fe drives himself furiously through the water, or 
vaults high in air; his feelers, commonly called 
horns’ [in compliment, doubtless, to his supposed 


likeness to his Satanic majesty], pr ing several 
feet beyond his mouth, “pe ing all the small 
fry that constitute his food into that enormous 
receiver—and you have an idea of this curious fish, 
which annually during the summer months fre- 
quents the southern sea-coast of Carolina.’ 
This extraordinary creature has been long known 
to science, although very rare ; and scarcely less 
formidable than its popular title is its classical 
name, Cephaloptera vampirus. ‘Our species is so 
large,’ says the editor of the Zoology of New York, 
referring of course not to the size of American 
citizens, but of this Vampire of the Sea, ‘that it 
requires three pair of oxen, aided by a horse and 
twenty-two men, to drag it to the ry A land. It is 
estimated to weigh between four and five tons... . 
It is known to seize the cables of small vessels at 
anchor, and draw them for several miles with 
great velocity. An instance of this kind was 
related to me, by a credible eye-witness, as 
having occurred in the harbour of Charleston. 
A schooner, lying at anchor, was suddenly seen 
moving across the harbour with great rapidity, 
impelled on some and 
wer. m approaching the o ite shore, 
to capsize the vessel, when it again crossed the 
harbour with its former velocity, and the same 
scene was repeated when it approached the shore. 
These mysterious flights across the harbour were 
repeated several times, in the presence of hundreds 
of spectators, and suddenly ceased.’ This last 
astonishing statement (although our fisherman 
differs from his scientific brother in minor details 
concerning the fish itself) is quite borne out by Mr 
Elliott. ‘I have often listened, when a boy,’ says 
he, ‘ to the story of an old family servant, a respect- 
able negro, whose testimony I have no reason to 
discredit, and which would seem to corroborate the 
instances already cited. He was fishing near the 
Hilton Head beach for sharks ; and, accompanied 
by another hand, was anchored about fifty yards 
from shore, in a four-oared boat, when a devil-fish 
seized hold of the shark-line. Whether he grasped 
the line between his feelers, or accidentally struck 
the hook into his y, cannot accurately be 
known; but he darted off with the line, draggin 
the boat from her anchorage, and moved seaw: 
with such fearful velocity, that the fishermen 
threw themselves flat on their faces, and gave 
themselves up for lost. “ After lying a long time 
in this posture,” said the old man, “in expectation 
of death, I gained a little heart, and stealing a look 
over the gunwale, saw iron swim—there was the 
anchor playing duck and drake on the top of the 
water, while the boat was going stern-foremost for 
the sea! At last,” said he, “we cut loose when he 
had almost got us out to sea.” The earnestness of 
the old man, and the look of undissembled terror 
which he wore in telling the story, convince me 
that he spoke the truth.’ 

But we will leave hearsay, and take the personal 
evidence concerning this wonder of the ocean from 
Mr Elliott’s own lips. This gentleman appears to 
be the first, at all events in his own part of the 
world, who ever ventured to go a-fishing for this 
very big fish, which was looked on both by the 
nigger and his master as something ‘ uncanny,’ as 
a as exceedingly dangerous. He had gone, in 
1837, with his family, for the benefit of the sea- 
air, to Bay Point, a small summer settlement in 


* Bentley, London. 


Port Royal Sound, Carolina, just as you and I, 
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reader, might go to Herne Bay ; and as we might 
out for whiting-pout, so he tried his luck with 
evil-fish. On his first day there, while crossing 
the bay in his own boat, he was so fortunate as to 
see eight of these monsters disporting- themselves 
on the top of the water. ‘One was directly in my 
away under a press of sail. He 
thrust up both wings a foot above the surface, 
and kept them steadily erect, as if to act as sails. 
I liked not the cradle thus offered me, and veered 
the boat so as just to miss him. He never 
budged, and I passed so near as easily to have 
med him, if the implements had been at 
hand.’ But notwithstanding his discretion at that 
time, the presence of these heretofore indomitable 
creatures ¥sturbed our hero’s rest, and ‘made him 
feel quite uncomfortable, because they were un- 
subdued. He set himself to provide what he con- 


ceived to be the best apparatus to this end. ‘A | surface 


h m two inches wide in the barb, between two 
and three feet in the shank (a regular whaler), was 
turned out from the workshop of Mr Mickler. 
Forty fathoms of half-inch rope were purchased 
and stretched. To one end the m was firmly 
attached ; the other, passing through a hole cut in 
the bottom of a tub, in which the rope was care- 
fully coiled, was to be fastened to the forecastle. 
A six-oared boat was inspected, new thwarted, and 
new thole-pinned ; and a cleat nailed firmly on the 
forecastle to support the right foot of the har- 
pooner.” And a day was fixed, and friends and 
sportsmen were invited to repair to the field of 
action. 

‘Before a quarter of an hour had ela 
“There!” cried our lookout-man. I followed the 
direction of*his hand : it pointed to Skull Creek 
Channel, and I saw the wing of the fish two feet 
above water. There was no mistaking it ; it was a 
devil-fish. One shout summons the crew to their 
posts—the red flag is raised to signal our consort— 
the oarsmen spring to their oars—and we dashed 
furiously onward in the direction in which we had 
seen him. Once again, before we had accomplished 
the distance, he appeared a moment on the surface. 
The place of harpooner I had not the generosity 
to yield to any one; so I planted myself on the 
forecastle, my left leg advanced, my right supported 
y the cleat, my harpoon poised, and three fathoms 
of rope lying loose on the thwart behind me. The 
interest of the moment was intense ; my heart 
throbbed audibly, and I scarcely breathed, while 
expecting him to emerge from the spot yet rippled 
by his wake. The water was ten fathoms deep, 
but so turbid that you could not see six inches 
beneath the surface. We had small chance of 
striking him while his visits to the surface were so 
sudden and so brief. “There he is behind us! 
Starn all!” and our oarsmen, as before instructed, 
all their — Before we reached 

e spot, he was gone ; but soon reappeared on our 
right, whisking round us with frre velocity, and 
with a movement singularly eccentric. He crossed 
the bow—his wing only is visible—on which side 
is his body? I hurled down my harpoon with all 
my force. After the lapse of a few seconds, the 
staff came bounding up from below, to shew me 
that I had missed. gy e, 
the fish flung himself on his back, ed wales 
the boat, and shewed himself at the stern, belly up. 
Tom clapped his unarmed hands with disappoint- 
ment as the fish swept by him where he stood on 


= platform, so near that he might have pierced 


him with a sword! And now the fish came wan- 
toning about us, taking no note of our —— 
circling round us with amazing rapidity, yet 
shewing nothing but the tip of hi ie e 
dashed at him whenever he appeared, but he 
changed position so quickly that we were always 
too late. Suddenly, his broad black back was 
lifted above the water directly before our bow. 
“Forward!” The oarsmen bend to the stroke; but 
before we could gain our distance, his tail flies up, 
and he is plunging downward for his depths. I 
could not resist ; 1 pitched my harpoon from the 
distance of full thirty feet. It went whizzi 
through the air, and cleft the water just Nenad 
the spot where the fish had disa’ My com- 
panions in our consort (who now approached 
within fifty observed the uiver 
for a second before it disappeared ben the 
This was unobserved by 
m , and I was ing in line, to 
ome throw, wien et the line sto short! 
“Ts it ible? I have him—the devil-fish is 
struck!” Out flies the line from the bow—a 
joyful shout bursts from our crew—our consort is 
lashed to our stern—E—— and C—— spring 
aboard—and here we go! driven by this most 
diabolical of locomotives. 

‘Thirty fathoms are run out, and I venture a turn 
round the stem. The h m holds, and he leads 
gallantly off for Middle —the two boats in 
tow. He pushed dead in the eye of a stiff north- 
easter. His motion is not so rapid as we expected, 
but regular and business-like—reminding one of the 
motion of a canal-boat drawn by a team of stout 
horses. On Middle Bank he approached the sur- 
face—the rifle is caught up, but soon laid aside as 
useless, for no vulnerable part appeared. We then 
drew upon the line, that we might force him to the 
surface and spear him—I soon found that was no 
fun. “Tom, don’t you want to play a devil-fish ? 
I have enough to last me an hour, so here’s my 
place, if you desire it.” Behold me now reclined 
on the stern seat, taking breath after my pull, and 
lifting my umbrella to repel the heat of the sun. 
It was very pleasant to see the woods of Hilton 
Head Ann 4 and the hammocks of Paris Island 
grow into distinctness, as we moved along under 
this novel, and yet wnpatented impelling power! 
“You will find this melon refreshing, friends! at 
twelve o'clock, let us teke a glass of wine to our 
success. Tom, why don’t you pull him up?” Tom 
held up his hands, from which the gloves had been 
by the friction of the rope. “We'll 
put men to the line and bouse on him.” He 
comes! George seizes the lance, but the devil-fish 
stops ten feet below the surface, and can’t be coaxed 
nearer. George sinks his long staff in the direction 
of the line, feels the fish, and plunges the lance into 
him. It is flung out of his body, and almost out 
of the hand of the spearsman, by the convulsive 
muscular effort of the fish. When drawn u , the 
iron was found bent like a reaping-hook, and the 
staff broken in the socket. The fish now quickened 
Paris 


“Just where we would have you, m: ye 
when we get you near Bay Point Beach, it will be 
so convenient to land you!” He seems to gather 
velocity as he goes; he gets used to his harness ; 

ints for Station Creek, taking the regular steam- 
oat track. As soon as he gains the deep channel, 
he turns for Bay Point. “Now, then, another 
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trial—a bouse on him.” Three fellows are set 
to the rope—his wing appears—C—— aims his 
bayonet, and plunges it deep into his body—another 
shudder of the fish, and the bayonet snaps short off 
at the eye—the blade remains buried in his body. 
“ Now for it, George!” His bayonet is driven in, 
and, at the ‘eel tive, that is snapped off in the 
blade. Here we are unweaponed! our rifle and 
hatchet useless, our other ae oF broken ! 
“Give him rope, boys, until we haul off and repair 
damages.” At every blow we had dealt him, his 

wer seemed to have increased, and he now swept 
Soon for Egg Bank, with a speed that looked 
ominous. “Out oars, boys, and pull against him.” 
The tide was now flood—the wind still fresh, had 
shifted to the east ; six oars were put out and pulled 
lustily against him, yet he carried us rapidly sea- 
ward, against all these impeding forces. He seemed 
to suck in fresh vigour from the ocean-water. 
George meanwhile was refitting the broken imple- 
ments ; the lance was fixed in a new staff, and 
secured by a tie of triple drum-line ; the broken 
blade of the bayonet was fixed on another staff. 
Egg Bank was now but one hundred yards to our 
1 “Row him ashore, boys.” e devil-fish 
refused, and drew the whole concern in the oppo- 
site direction. “Force him, then, to the surface.” 
He popped up unexpectedly under the bow, lifted 
one wing four feet in the air, and bringing it sud- 
denly down, swept off every oar from the starboard 
side of the boat; they were not broken, but 
wrenched out of the hands of the oarsmen as by an 
electric shock, One man was knocked beneath 
the thwarts by the rebound of an oar, and was laid 
almost speechless on the platform—quite hors de 
combat. 

This much-striven-for prize was lost through the 
harpoon at last tearing out; and the crestfallen 
crew had to return home, oarless and weaponless, 
like marin who, after a had 
a gallant adversary at sea—for the Thing was 4 
without doubt, having, when last seen, ‘ neither 
tail nor head, nor horns nor wings—nothing but 
an unsightly white mass, undistinguished by mem- 
ber or feature’ On the next occasion, the struck 
Creature not only is within a little of carrying 
them right out to sea, so that they seriously think 
of cutting the rope, but takes them far into the 
night. ‘The stars came out; but nothing seemed 
to break the general darkness, except the agitation 
of the oars in the water, and the rolling of the 
devil-fish, as he now and then emerged to the 
surface on a bed of fire’ Finally, he ran them 
aground upon a shoal, where they killed him. 
‘ There he lay, extending twenty feet by the wings, 
and his other parts in proportion ; and the waves, 
rippling in pearly heaps around his black form, 
which stood eight feet in diameter above the water, 
But they could not bring this trophy to land an 
more than the other. At last, they accompli 
their full object. The same incidents take place as 
in the former ventures ; and, as so often happens 
in the writhings and plunges of the prey, the 

m tears out. ‘We drew it into the boat 
twisted and strained, but still unbroken. What a 
disappointment !—to lose him thus in his very last 
struggle! A gleam of hope shoots across us! In 
this struggle, he might rise to the surface. It 
is possible yet to recover him. Let us prepare for 
it. Ina moment, the harpoon is straightened, the 
staff is refitted, and scarcely is it done when, 
“There, by heavens! there he is! fifty yards ahead, 
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floundering on the water! Now for it, boys!— 
a ore he sinks!” Alas! he has already 
8 ! 


‘The of the river now 
iven place to the transparent green of the sea, 
t which objects are distinctly visible for 
several feet below; and look, he is rising again 
from his depths! every le and contortion 
of the agonjsed monster is clearly to be seen 
as he shoots upward to the light. He is upon 
his back—his white feelers thrown aloft above 
his head, like giant hands upraised in supplica- 
tion. There was something almost human in the 
attitude and the expression of his agony—and 
a feeling quite out of keeping with the scene 
over me while I blow. 
t passed away in an instant; and as he eme 
from the water, the nm cleaves the air, po 
driven home into his head. A shout of exultation 
bursts from the crew. To have thus recovered him 
was indeed a gratification. The gun is once more 
brought to bear—another shot, and he is still ; all 
to the singular movements of his feelers, whi 
plying restlessly about his head, curl and unfol 
with all the flexibility of an elephant’s snout. 
Through the tough cartilage of one of these feelers 
the rope is , and we have him safe’ 

Oars and sails, however, little avail to bring the 
mighty beast to shore, and another boat has to 
lend its aid. This devil-fish measured seventeen 
feet across the back, and was so heavy that the 
force of fifteen men was insufficient to draw him 
to oe Pap mark, though sliders were placed 
beneath to assist his Truly, this sort of 
fishing is sport for Titans, and a little self-con- 
gratulation on our author’s part was quite excusable. 
‘This monster, then,’ says he, ‘whose existence 
even was doubted, whose capture was matter of 
vague tradition, who had not been seen and touched 
by the two preceding generations of men at least, 
was here before us in his proper Pp oer | 

alpable to sight, and trodden beneath our feet!’ 

ere are endless variations in the incidents of this 
exciting pursuit ; and, of course, divers risks (one 
very literal one, that of the harpooner pitching 
himself overboard). A thunder-storm sometimes 
takes place, which invests the ‘motive-power’ with 
additional weirdness; when med, this 
frightful monster is often pursued by hammer- 
headed sharks, who cause him to plunge and 
swerve in a most erratic manner. On one occasion 
our the exquisite of 
iving one of these intrusive gentry a spare harpoon, 
and. ar he him safely in company with the 


quarry. 

nly once was our intrepid sportsman really 
devi upon one of them bei ragged close 
to the bows Te the boat, he velaanl to strike it 
with a knife. ‘I passed — over the gunwale, 
and lunged at him as he lay a foot or so beneath 
the water. Suddenly, my hand was paralysed, and 
the reader will understand my feelings when, look- 
ing into the water, I found the devil-fish had 
seized my arm with one of his feelers, and pressed 
it powerless against his body! “He stays my arm 
—pleads for mercy—appeals, like an intelligent 
creature, to my humanity,” was my first thought. 
“He has bound me to his fate,” was the start 
conviction that dispelled that first thought, 
revealed to me the imminent peril in which I 


stood. 
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if he breaks loose again! “For God’s sake, boys, 
hold on! He has clutched my arm, and if he runs 
again for bottom, my life goes with him!” How 
long, then, seemed to me those few brief moments 
of uncertainty ; but they are past, his force is 
exhausted, his hold on me relaxes, and in his very 
death-struggle, my arm again is free! I took my 
seat with sobered feelings, thinking by how narrow 
a chance the pursuer had escaped the fate of his 
victim !’ 

Beside the power, the ugliness, and the i- 
tude of this odd fish, there is something really 
weird about it which seems to justify its popular 
name. Once, after the rope which bound one of 
these creatures to our author’s boat had parted, the 
released Thing still kept company with his enemies, 
‘swimming close to the vessel, and following us 
with his horns projected on each side of the stern.’ 
The feelings of the crew must have been more 
uncomfortable even than those of the Admiral in 
the ballad when ‘ at last he saw the creature that 
was following in our lee,’ for the night was dark, 
the sea brilliantly luminous, and the breakers roar- 
ing at a short distance. ‘ Behind us, the devil-fish, 
mounted on the crest of an advancing wave, his 
wings outspread, his dark outline distinctly marked, 
and separated from the surrounding waters by a 
starry belt of phosphoric fire—he did indeed seem, 
to our excited imaginations, like some monster vam- 
J Mr Elliott says he has been carried twenty- 

ve miles, within a few hours, by this sometimes 
fiery dragon, with two boats in tow beside his own. 
“Bat to what cannot custom inure folks! Devil- 
ing has now become quite a fashionable sport 
with the planters of Port Royal Sound. ey 
sally forth to the inlets of the bay, where shrim 
and small fish most do congregate, which are the 
‘ feeding-grounds’ of these Vampires, and where 
their presence is indicated by a slight projection 
above the water of one of their wings. The motion 
of this creature is so rapid and irdlike, that none 
who have seen it will ascribe it to any other fish. 
‘Sometimes, though not often, you may approach 
him while feeding in shallow water, near enough to 
strike ; but the best opportunity is offered by wait- 
ing g quietly near the spot where he has disappeared, 
until, having ceased to feed, he strikes out for the 
deep water, and having reached it, begins a series 
of somersets that give the sportsman an excellent 
chance to strike him. It is a very curious exhibi- 
tion. You first see the feelers thrown out of the 
water ; then the white stomach, marked with five 
gills, or branchial apertures, on each side (for the 
fish is on his back) ; then his tail emerges. After 
a disappearance for a few seconds, the revolution is 
repeated—sometimes as often as six times. It 
happens, occasionally, that in making these somer- 
sets, the fish does not rise quite to the surface, but 
below ; so that are 
etec y the appearance and disappearance of 
the white or under part of his Neder dimly seen 
through the turbid water in which he delights. 
Sometimes, indeed, he is unseen ; but his presence 
is shewn to the observant sportsman by the boiling 
of the water from below, as from a great caldron. 
With no better guide than this, the harpoon has 
been darted down, and reached him when twelve 
feet below the surface.’ On the other hand, these 
‘gay and festive cusses’ will sometimes throw 
somersets ten feet above the surface. 

Finally, we may mention that the pursuit and 

slaughter of devil-fish is by no means mere wanton 


sport ; for the liver yields an oil useful for many 
agricultural purposes, and the body, cut into por- 
tions, and carted out upon the fields, proves an 
excellent fertiliser of the soil. 


‘FOUND DEAD IN THE STREET 


Tuk labour is over and done ; 
The sun has gone down in the west ; 
The birds are asleep every one, 
And the world has gone to its rest — 
Sleepers on beds of down, 
*Neath cover of silk and gold, 
Soft, as on roses new-blown, 
Slept the great monarch of old! 
Sleepers on mother’s breast, 
Sleepers happy and warm, 
Cosy as birds in their nest, 
With never a thought of harm ! 
Sleepers in garrets high, 
*Neath coverlet ragged and old ; 
And one little sleeper all under the sky, 
Out in the night and the cold! 
Alone in the wide, wide world, 
Christless, motherless he ; 
Begging or stealing to live, and whirled 
Like waif on an angry sea. 


I. 


The daisy looks up from the grass, 
Fresh from the fingers of Night, 
To welcome the birds as they pass, 
And drink in fresh rivers of light. 
Sleepers on mother’s breast, 
Waken to summer and mirth ; 
But one little sleeper has gone to his rest, 
Never to waken on earth— 
Dead—found dead in the street, 
All forsaken and lorn ; 
Damp from the head to the feet, 
With the dews of the sweet May-morn! 


Dead—for the want of a crust ! 
Dead—in the cold night-air ! 
Dead—and under the dust, 
Without ever a word of prayer; 
In the heart of the wealthiest city 
In this most Christian land, 
Without ever a word of pity, 
Or the touch of a kindly hand! 
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